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These 3 studies investigated ways that high school 
boys vary in adaptation to different high school environrnents. The 
population was drawn from 2 all white, suburban-to-Detroit “igh 
schools with similarly sized enrollments and faculties, academic 
programs, structure of staff salaries, and demographic 
characteristics. One paper presents background data on the social 
environments of the 2 schools. Another compares, in a social 
situation not highly school related, the interpersonal styles of boys 
who differ in exploration preferences; considers the characteristics 
of social interaction for 10th grade boys; and attempts to capture 
the climate of the 2 schools as reflected in the atmosphere of the 
discussion groups. The 3rd paper presents the results of a self 
report study of 10th grade boys in a framework of person-environment 
interactions. The hypothesis here was that behavior, in this case 
perceptions, is the joint outcome of personal, and enviro^ental 
factors. This hypothesis was not supported by analyses of the 
variables reported here. (TA) 
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Introduction 

The present study Is an attempt to describe the Interpersonal 
behavior of hlgli) moderate and lov/ explorers In a social situation not 
highly school related. S's were selected from George Gilmore's sample 
In an effort to add a behavioral dimension to an already broad range 
of self report data collected from the boys who had participated In 
Dan Edwards' and George Gilmore's studies. It was thought that the 
findings about school Involvement, personality characteristics and Iden- 
tity development found •d.n these two studies could be amplified by ob- 
serving the boys In an on-golng social situation with their peers. It 
was also expected that the group setting would provide an opportunity 
for the boys to modify and expand upon the type of Information that Is 
often very stylized In a one-to-one student-adult Interaction. 

There were three specific goals for the study:- first, to compare 
the Interpersonal styles of boys who differ In exploration preferences; 
second, to consider the characteristics of social Interaction for tenth 
grade boys; third, to capture as much of the climate of the two study 
schools as might be reflected In the atmosphere of the discussion groups. 

^Paper presented at the Symposium "Methods and Styles of a Longitu- 
dinal Study of High School students," Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, 
American Psychological Association, Washington, D. C. , September 7, 1971. 
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The Discussion Group Method 

The discussion group deserves some comments. There were several 
reasons for choosing this particular method. The group setting straddles 
the line between naturalistic observation and a more tightly controlled 
experimental design In which all but one or two parameters of the sub- 
ject's behavior are controlled. The group situation provided unique 
data about the ways the boys responded to a novel situation, their manners 
of organizing and expressing their opinions and feelings, and their 
styles of engaging a comparatively non- threatening adult authority. 

These three elements are at the core of what one might call the inter- 
personal elements of a coping strategy. It was anticipated that the be- 

i; 

havloral data from the groups would provide some validation for the 
notion that social exploration unfolds and develops differently depend- 
Ing upon the Individual's preference for that coping style and the envir- 
onmental supports or restraints for Its expression. 

Finally, the group was a microcosm of the school cultures. The 
norms for "play" In the school settings, the style of responding to adults, 
the patterns of dealing with outsiders, the strategies for handling stress- 
ful or novel situations that might be characteristic of the school cul- 
tures were re-enacted In the group settings Even though the boys had 
only been at thes two schools for five months, it was assumed that they 
brought the stylistic characteristics of the two school environments to 
the group. 
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Verba l and Non**vcrbal CodltiR 

Data to be reported here Is based on observations of the experl- 
menter and two observers' verbal and non-verbal coding and the S's re- 
sponses to a post-group evaluation questionnaire. The verbal coding 
scheme which makes up the primary source of data was an act-by-act system 

I 

based on a combination of categories used by Bales (1970) and Mann (1967). 
There were nine verbal categories, five affective and four cognitive 
or task categories. In coding each statement, only one category was 
scored. In order to obtain cognitive categories that were free from 
affect, any act that had an affective message was coded in an affect 
category and not a task category. Reliability for the verbal coding 
system was estimated by the percentage agreement method. Over all agree- 
ment between two coders was 77 percent. The categories were used with 
varying frequencies. The range of reliability for the separate categor- 
ies was from 20 percent for acting hostile and unfriendly to 90 percent 
agreement for expressing anxiety. 

Critical Variables 

The effects of level of exploratory preference, school, and group 
session were measured for ten dependent variables*, participation, 
initiation, range of affective expression. Interaction with the group 
leader, affect expressed to the group leader, use of the leader as a 
resource, the amount of conflict in the group, the perception of con- 
flict In the group. Involvement with other group members and ideas for 
change. The operational definitions for each variable are summarized 

in Table 1. 
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Results 

Before discussing the data about the specific study variables > a 
more general description of the Interpersonal behavior of two boys, Dave 
and Harrold, who were described earlier by Edwards and Gilmore will be 
presented. The case studies of Dave and Harrold that follow are Intended 
to demonstrate the value of using both self report and behavioral observa- 
tion In the study of coping behavior. 

Dave! A Hleh Explorer at Wayne 

During the first four group sessions, Dave said very little. He sat 
looking down at his hands. His remarks were directed most specifically 
to the group leader. Session five brought a dramatic change in his be- 
havior. During that hour he was energetic, animated, eager to be noticed. 
He spoke quickly and l<3udly as If competing with the group for the leader's 

ear. 

After that session, Dave remained an active but unpredictable member. 
He would move quickly from withdrawal to high energy Involvement. In the 
middle of a conversation he might burst In with "Do you know what happened 
to me yesterday?" His tales usually involved a certain bravado, a denial 

f ■ 

of concern about others' reactions to him. At moments he could be cutting 
and sarcastic, then he would turn quickly to seek support. Dave seemed 
torn between needing to lash out at the leader and to be reassured of her 
approval and attention. 

Table 2 summarizes the data for Dave and Harrold on six of the de- 
pendent variables measured In the study. 

The outstanding features of Dave's Interpersonal style were his high 
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rate of Initiation, the great frequency of acts directed to the leader, 
and his extreme low rank on expressing anxiety. 

Dave was keenly tuned In to the leader. It was he who suggested 
that she might save time by buying doughnuts near to the school. On 
the other hand, Dave appeared to be quite Immature In his ability to re- 
spond to the other boys. 

Gilmore found Dave to be "totally unreflectlve." Dave's responses 
to many of the Interview questions appeared to be global and undiffer- 
entiated. Looking at his participation In the group, It was clear that 
Dave was Initially quite suspicious and defensive In his response to 
the group leader. His early group behavior was both flippant and hos- 
tile. As the group continued to meet, however, Dave's susplc.T ousness 
was replaced by genuine warmth and eagerness to be a group member. In 
these later meetings, he did make some rather Insightful comments about 
himself and his relationship to others. At the basis of these remarks, 
however, was a quality of cynicism which might be mistaken for a non— 
Introspective style. 

Dave's scores on several of Edwards' factors are clearly supported 

by his participation In the group. Dave had a high Initiative score on 

✓ 

Edwards' questionnaire. His Initiation score In the group was also 
very high. Dave expressed a relatively high need for social approval. 
This need may have, been expressed In Dave's persistent efforts to gain 
the group leader's attention and approval. Dave's varied scores on 
ratings of school, teachers and his ability to change the school reflect 
some of his mistrust of the environment. His defensive technique for 
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deallng with the anxiety and mistrust he feels Is to respond In an ex- 
tremely positive or extremely negative but always undlf f eruutlnted 
manner. 

Harrold; A Moderate Explorer at Thurston 

Harrold was quite self confident for a boy his age. He assumed a 
leadership role In the group, particularly In the absence of the more 
verbal high explorer. It was almost as If he felt that It was his duty 
to help the group along, something of a "noblCsse oblige." 

Harrold was more varied In his expressions than many of the other 
group members. He was willing to discuss his personal Involvement with 
sports. He also had a variety of opinions about teachers, students, 
politics, etc. Usually these opinions conveyed something of a dis- 
couraged or cynical note. He did not have much faith that people In 

10' 

whatever capacity were trying their hardest or being entirely honest. 

He also did not seem to feel that there was much he or anyone else could 
do about It. The themes of discouragement and self-righteous anger 
were strongly Interwoven In his comments. 

The Important features of Harrold' s Interpersonal style were his 
relatively high score for participation, high cognitive expression and 
his extremely high focus on the leader. In spite of these signs that 
might be Interpreted as evidence of serious Involvement with the group, 
Harrold only attended four group sessions. 

The data confirm that Harrold was something of a group leader, par- 
ticularly the fact that more boys talked to him than he talked to. The 
other characteristic of Harrold's style that Is captured by the data Is 
his focus on the group leader. As with Dave, Harrold respected or cared 
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more for the leader's attention than for the other group members. In 
fact, one might Interpret scorn for the other group members from some 
of Harrold's behavior. In any case, the group situation did not hold 
Harrold's energy, perhaps because of the lack of focus, perhaps because 

of the leader's failure to respond positively to his remarks. 

/ 

Harrold was described by Edwards and Gilmore as a boy who has con- 
fidence, high self esteem and many areas of competence both athletic 
and academic. Nonetheless, he Is not highly Identified with the school 
and Is quite critical of the way the school Is run. Harrold also has a 
very negative view of his peers. These responses to the school and to 
his peers appear to be a defensive projection of the deficiencies or 
Inadequacies Harrold may fear In himself. 

In the group Harrold's confidence as well as his scorn for others 
was expressed. He appeared to be somewhat more Involved In the school 
than Is evident from the Interview day. However, this Involvement (on 
the wrestling team) may have been more an expression of Harrold s personal 
needs than an expression of Identification with the school. One addition 
to the picture provided by Gilmore and Edwards was Harrold's persistent 
focus on the group leader. In Harrold's case, this concentration on the 
leader was, at the same time, a message of rejection to the group members. 

Summary of the Results 

The main trends for exploration and school differences with respect 
to the dependent variables are summarized In Table 3. This table high- 
lights patterns In the data regardless of their statistical significance. 
Using these data, the quality of the group Interaction at the two schools 
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and the differences in coping styles between high, moderate and low ex- 
plorers are characterized below. 

A Suimnary of School Differences 

The group at Wayne was characterized by an active subgroup which 
participated frequently and initiated much of the interaction. There 
was also a quiet subgroup which directed most of its acts to the group 
leader. There tended to be a high level of affective behavior in the 
group of a jokj.ng and teasing quality. This resulted in a greater 
amount of observed conflict in Group 1 than in Group 2. With respect 
to the group leader, the boys in Group 1 were likely to direct their 
affective expressions toward her in a teasing, bragging or anxious 
manner. They were also likely to respond to her as a personal resource, 
asking questions about 'her role, her experiences as a graduate student, 
and her expectations for the group. 

The group at Thurston tended to respond rather homogeneously to 
the group situation. There was a much more restricted range in partici- 

t * 

pat ion and initiation than at Wayne. One group member who might have 

i: 

; proved to be an extremely active participator only attended two of the 

1 seven recorded group sessions. Thus, his potentially extreme response 

was not evidenced through most of his sessions. In general, there was a 
more even balance between affective and task— related interaction in 
Group 2. The affective behavior in Group 2 was dominated by expressions 
of anxiety. The boys tended to be more preoccupied with the group leader 
and more self conscious in their interaction with her than were the boys 
in Group 1. More of their hostile responses were directed to her than 

ERIC 
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to the other group members. In general, their response to the situation 
was cooperative but skeptical. This reaction is well summarized by the 
response of one group member at Thurston to the question of whether the 
group experience should be Included as a regular part of high school. 

He answered, "Yes, if somebody thinks it will change something. In 

generaly, the boys at Thurston were more reserved about the group and 
somewhat more sophisticated in differentiating it from their other daily 
experiences. 

A Summary of Exploration Differences ‘ 

The variability of behaviors within each exploration subgroup was 
usually too great to allow any clear differentiation by exploration 
groupings. The data did tend to suggest an interaction between explora- 
tion and school with respect to the group situation. The high explorers 
at Wayne and the low explorers at Thurston responded most enthusiastically 
to the group. 

At Wayne high explorers tended to be high participators. They also 
tended to be high initiators. Their affective style was characterized 
by a great deal of dramatizing and joking. They were the highest group 
in directing their remarks to the group leader. 

The moderate explorers at Wayne took a middle position on these 
variables. They were unique in that they expressed more friendly acts 
I and more discouraged acts than the other two groups. They appeared to be 

least involved in conflict. In fact, the moderates at Wayne tended to 
be the most work-oriented group members trying to stick to the topic and 
to keep the discussion moving along. 

Low explorers tended to be low participators, low initiators, and 

er|c .9 
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low in their affective expression. They were highest in expressing 
hostility and joined the high explorers in engaging in conflict. Con- 
sidering their lower level of participation, the quality of contentious- 
ness appeared to be a strong characteristic of their style. 

The pattern was quite different at Thurston. The high explorers 
appeared to be minimally Involved in the group. They were low partici- 
pators, low initiators and low in expressing affect. They were also 
unlikely to get involved in conflict and they made minimal contact with 
other group members. 

The moderate explorers were moderate in participation, initiation 
and affective expression. The tended to communicate hostility and dis- 
couragement more than the other two groups. Moderates tended to direct 
the highest proportion of their acts to the leader. The moderates at 
Thurston were somewhat ambivalent about the group. They expressed more 
discomfort and hostility about their situation and about the group in 
general than did the other group members. 

The low explorers appeared to be most involved with the group. They 
were high participators, high initiators and high in affective expression. 
Their affective style was characterized by more friendliness and anxiety 
than the other two groups. In contrast to the high explorers at Wayne, 
they were more focused on the other group members than on the leader. 

In many ways the low explorers at Thurston were more like moderates at 
Wayne except that they did not express as much discouragement. 



Implications for Intervention and Research 
j»0guits of the present study suggest two directions for further 
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work. First, the author is Intrigued by the possibility of designing 
an intervention for the high school curriculum that takes into account 
some of the Information that has been gathered here. Second, the results 
indicate topics for future research In the area of adolescent coping 
styles. 

A Small Group Intervention 

The response to the group at the two schools suggests that while 
some kind of group setting to enhance self esteem would be a valuable 
addition to the tenth grade year at both schools, the situation would 
have to be uniquely designed for each setting. The general success of 
the group at Wayne suggests that the boys would be highly motivated to 
participate in such a group, particularly if girls were included. At 
Wayne the active, dramatic style of some of the boys tended to prevent 
other boys from participating. A discussion group at Wayne might easily 
be focused around the task of learning interpersonal skills . This might 
involve exercises in role playing. In expressing feelings of hostility 
and warmth directly, and in learning to listen and respond appropriately 
to another person's point of view. 

The group would provide some continuous contact with a school adult 
in a non-academic setting during the first year of high school. This 
contact would help those students who are less likely to actively engage 
adults in the school to feel accepted and valued by them. This setting 
would also provide an opportunity for students to voice their complaints 
and problems about school within a context that migjit allow for construc- 
tive solutions. Finally, the group would provide ttie students wich a 
core of friends during the first year with whom they could develop their 
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Interpersonal skills and shed some of the artificiality of a pretense of 
maturity. 

At Thurston the suspicion and threat of Intruslvencss vzas much 
greater than at Wayne. It took a much longer time for boys at Thurston 
to begin to admit any of the other group members into their life space. 

A group experience at Thurston would probably have to be highly struc- 
tured and nqnevaluative. It might involve a group project like leveling 
the field or painting houses or building toys for children at an orphan- 
age. The focus for these groups would be on cooperation and interdepend- 
ence. The Interpersonal focus would be added after the group members 
had begun to know each other on an experiential level. One possibility 
might be for the tenth grade year to begin with a two-week wilderness 
camping trip where boys and girls learned about skills for survival in 
small groups of ten or twelve. This type of experience could provide 
the beginning for an identification with a small group of peers. Dis- 
cussion sessions that followed such a common experience would profit 
from the authenticity of the contacts that took place in that first ex- 
perience. 

The group situation is a legitimate setting for social and emotional 

r* 

development. At both schools these areas of personality development are 
Influenced either deliberately or inadvertantly by the norms for sccial 
interaction that function in each setting. The group provides a focus 
for these concerns both by students and faculty. The group could offer 
a bridge between the school's goals for Intellectual development and for 
the growth of social responsibility and the student's needs for personal 
satisfaction. 
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Research In Adolescent Coping Styles 

An unanticipated characteristic of the Interaction in the two study 
groups was the frequent use of the dramatizing category. This quality 
of joking, mimicking and fantasizing was a predominant quality of the 
boys' responses to one another and to the group leader. At both schools 
the boys enjoyed entertaining each other with stories and tales that 
were clearly exaggerated or completely Independent of reality. This qual- 
ity of Interpersonal behavior suggests that fantasy may have a critical 
function In the psychological development of adolescents. Caught, as 
they are, a long way from the experiences which society associates with 
adulthood, they use their Imaginations to create Images of themselves 
that replace Infantile Idealizations. Through fantasy, perhaps even more 

than through peer contacts, adolescents fight out the struggle between 

✓ 

childhood and adulthood. It Is the preoccupation with this fantasy world 
that Is Identified as immaturity. The present research suggests that a 
key to the development of an effective adaptive style is the ability to 
use fantasy as a tool for the resolution of one's ambivalences about 
growing up. 

A final Implication for research refers more specifically to explor- 
ation as a coping style. There Is a good deal of evidence from the pres- 
ent study and from other work that tenth grade boys do not frequently 
conceptualize or bring about change. The link between exploration and 
change-oriented behaviors might, at best, begin to be observed by the 
eleventh or twelfth grades. A more promising direction within the school 
context for following the adaptive strategies of high, moderate and low 
explorers might be to describe the use they make of the human resources 
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in their environments. The pattern of relationships the boys establish 
with the adults in the school, for example, might serve to highlight the 
active, independent quality of the high explorers or the reserved ambi- 
valence of the moderate explorers. Which boys in the cohort make friends 
with the school administrators? \<7hich boys know the cafeteria staff? 
Which boys have a relationship with the bus drivers? How structured or 
informal are these relationships and what needs or ends do they serve? 

This line of investigation makes the notion of adaptation quite con- 
crete within the school context. The quality of relationships and the 
specific school adults invo,lved might easily change as the three years 
of school go by. Tracing this change would provide some insight into 
the functions adults serve for different students. Following the changing 
patteim of relationships with school adults would also help to identify 
the evolving character of the boy's coping style. The particular behav- 
ior of seeking out and interacting with school adults may be more com- 
patible with the life of all levels of high school students than is the 
path toward innovation and change. 
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TABLE 1 



The Operational Definitions 


of Ten Dependent Variables 




Interaction Style 




Participation: 


Total number of acts 

Number of group sessions attended 


Initiation: 


Acts not preceded by Category 9 in 
verbal coding system, "asks for 
opinions, suggestions or orientation" 


Range of Affective 
Expression: 


Proportion of total acts coded in each 
affective category (1-5) of the verbal 
coding system 


Responses to the Leader 




Interaction with the 
Leader : 


The number of acts directed to the 
leader 


Affect Expressed to the 
Leader : 


The proportion and range of affective 
acts (Categories 1-5) directed by each 
member to the leader 


Use of the Leader as a 
Resource: 


The proportion of acts coded 9, "asks 
for opinions, suggestions and orienta- 
tion," directed to the leader 


Conflict in the Group 




The Amount of Conflict 
in the Group: 


The number of conflicts coded 
The number of group members involved 
in the conflicts 


The Perception of Conflict: 


Reports on the amount of disagreement 
that took place during each session. 
Reports on disagreements each boy had 
with every other group member 


Exploration within the Group 
Context 




Involvement with Other 
Group Members: 


The number of boys each group member 
spoke to during each session 
The number of boys each member reports 
having gotten to be better friends 
with from the group 


Ideas for Change: 


Ideas about change suggested during 
group sessions and in the post-group 
evaluation 
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TABLE 2 




TABLE 3 



A Summary of Trends for Exploration and School Differences 



Dependent Variable 


Exploration 


School 


Participation 


High explorers at Wayne 
moderates and lows 
Low explorers at Thurston 
moderates and highs 


Extreme high and low amounts of 
participation at Wayne 
More honogeneous participation 
at Thurston 


Initiation 




More initiation at Wayne than 
at Thurston 


Affective Expression 


Moderate explorers exhibit a 
wider range of affect 
Low explorers at Wayne express 
the most hostility 


More affective expression at 
Wayne, particularly dramati- 
zing and denial 


Interaction with the 
Leader 


High explorers at Wayne inter- 
act more than moderates or 
or lows 

Moderate explorers at Thurston 
interact more than highs or 
lows 


Somewhat more acts directed 
toward the leader at Thurston 


Affect Expressed toward 




More total affective behavior 
directed toward the leader 
at Wayne 

More hostility expressed toward 
the leader at Thurston 


Use of the Leader as a 
Resource 




More use of the leader as a 
resource at Wayne 


Amount of Conflict 


High explorers at Wayne and low 
explorers at Thurston engage 
in the greatest number of 
conflict situations 


More conflict at Wayne than at 
Thurston 


Perceptions of Conflict 


Moderate explorers perceive 
more conflict than high or 
low explorers 


* 


Involvement with Other 
Group Members 


High explorers at Wayne and low 
explorers at Thurston were 
most involved with other 
group members 

Moderate explorers at Thurston 
were particularly uninvolved 
with other group members 


• 


Ideas for Change 
O 




Ideas for change more clearly 
conceptualized at Thurston 
than at Wayne 
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The Interaction between Personal Preferences 
and the High School Environment: 
Prediction and Description from ^ 
Tenth Grade Students' Self Reports 



Daniel W. Edwards 



Institute for Social Research 
The University of Michigan 



In this paper the results of a self report study of tenth grade boys 
are presented. The basic framework for analysis is a conception of 
person-environment transaction (Edwards, 1971; Pervin, 1968) or person- 
environment interactions (Trickett, Kelly and Todd, 1971; Lazarus, 

Averill & Opton, 1969; Sonquist, 1970; Endler & Hunt, 1968). The con- 
ception of person-environment interactions or transactions maintains 
that behavior, in this case perceptions, is the joint outcome of personal 
and environmental factors. Prior to the analysis of the data reported here, 
it was thought that varied environmental situations could be represented 
by tv 70 suburban Detroit area high schools. Different environmental effects 
were assumed to be. "fixed" by the selection of two different high schools 
which vary in the socioeconomic status of the population served, in 
the rate of turnover of students and faculty, and in administrative style 
of the principals, ihe person factor was "fixed" by selecting groups 
of boys who represented three significantly different levels of explora- 
tion preferences (high, medium and low) as measured by the exploration 

^aper presented at the Symposium "Methods and Styles of a Longitudinal 
Study of High School Students," Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, American 
Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., September 7, 1971. 
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questionnaire. A random sample serves as an additional control at each 
school. The exploration questionnaire purports to tap social explora- 
tion of the high school environment and contains items such as "I enjoy 

/ 

getting different groups to work together” and "I often have new ideas 
for class projects.” 

In this paper the person-environment transaction hypothesis is 
tested using 15 dependent measures. Four methods of analysis are 
utilized to proviie slightly different information about the same variables 
In each method school differences and person differences are expected. 
Analyses of variance using "school” and "level of exploration preference" 
as independent variables were carried out to test the person-environment 
transaction notion and to assess the predictive power of the independent 
variables. 

Correlational and factor analytic studies were carried out on the 
same variables for four Independent samples to show the different 
patterns of interrelationships between variables for groups in different 
environments. Norms were determined (mean scores) for each school to 
provide baseline data for the longitudinal study and to illustrate the 
social normative position of tenth grade boys on these variables. 

Finally, from an individual difference perspective, six boys were 
looked at in terms of their patterns of scores. Supplementary informa- 
tion from open-ended questions allowed speculation about the boys 
modes of coping and types of adaptations to their high school environ- 
ments. Two of these boys are presented here. 

This combination of four methods provides a network of empirical 
findings which analyze the students' perceptions of their high school 
experience from a predictive perspective (analysis of variance), in 
terms of the interrelationships between variables (the correlational 
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and factor analytic studies) from a social-normative perspective (the 
school norms) , and from an individual difference point of view (the 
case studies) . Results from any single analysis are elaborated and 
qualified by the findings from the different methods. 

Method 

A one hour self report measure was developed by Richard Rice and 
the author and was administered to 195 tenth grade boys at the end of 
their first semester in high school. Each high school contains a random 
sample (N=42, 45) and a stratified sample of 54 boys (approximately 
18 high, 18 medium, and 18 low scorers) . The boys were selected on the 
basis of their responses to the exploration questionnaire when they were 
in eighth grade. Data were collected over a two-week period, administering 
the self-report measures to groups of 20 to 30 boys at a time. 

Results 

In this paper 15 ^dependent variables are looked at. These results 
are illustrative of the other analyses which were carried out and which 
have been reported in detail elsewhere (Edwards, 1971). Thirteen of 
the measures are composite total scores for whidh reliability has been 
estimated by use of coefficient alpha (Cronbach, 1951) . 

The Dependent Variables ^ 

Tables 1 through 8 in the handout contain the items for each of 

the 13 composites and summary statistics. 

Variable 1 is designated "School Change” and consists of nine 
7-point change scales. For example, students were asked to indicate 
how important it is to change the way "his teachers teach" (Table 1) . 

Variable 2 is called "Perceived Opportunity: ." Here students checked 
how much chance their school gives them to do such things as "improve 
oneself" (Table 2) . 
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"Identification” is the third composite and asks the student to 



indicate how much he "feels part of his school, classes, etc.” (Table 3). 

The fourth, fifth and sixth composites are the same five semantic 
differential items and to rate the ^ 'perceived positiveness of teacher s, 
rnunselors. and principal .” The anchoring adjectives are terms such 

as unfair-fair and helpful-unhelpful (Table 4) . 

A similar set of four semantic differential items is used for 
rating "positiveness of students in generAl” (Table 5). 

The eighth and ninth composite scores are called " c hange physic a l 
self” and "rhan pe social self .” These items use a seven-point change 
scale to- assess the students' perception of desired change of self. 

Changing physical self deals with topics of height, weight, strength, 
looks and complexion. The change social self items ask the student how 
important it is to change himself as a student, as a son, worker, friend 
and others (Table 6) . 

The four remaining composites deal with self perceptions of 
initiative, depression, social problems and self esteem (a modified 
version of Rosenberg's [1965] scale). Initiative contains items similar 
to the exploration scale such as "I take risks where I might fail” and 
”I suggest better ways to do things." The depression composite focuses 
on problems with concentration, problems expressing anger or a lack of 
enthusiasm. Social problems contains five items which are about difficulty 
making friends, problems working with others and similar items. The 
self esteem scale contains ten five-point items dealing with self 
evaluations like "I am a useful guy to have around” or "I feel that my 

life is not very useful” (Tables 7 and 8) . 

The two remaining items are eleven-point scales. "Schoo l 
satisfaction” asks the student to indicate how much he likes school 
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while -' School excellence " asks him "How good he thinks his school is." 

These are the 15 major dependent variables. Some focus on organiza- 
tional aspects of the school, like opportunity or students' perception 
of authorities. A few look at peer relationships and social interactions, 
and the remainder ask about self perceptions. 

Analyses of Variance 

General hypotheses: These 15 variables can be seen as assessing 

person-environment fit or person-environment discrepancy. It was 
expected that high exploration preference students would fit best in 
any school environment but that the degree of fit would be enhanced in 
a high turnover environment such as School 3. Low exploration preference 
students were expected to fit least well of the three levels and low 
explorers in the high turnover environment were expected to have the 
poorest fit. Thus significant school, person, and school X person 
interactions were expected for these 15 dependent measures. Figures 
la and lb diagram the expected relationships. Most of the dependent 
measures were designed to assess fit. School change, physical and social 
self change, depression and Social problems were seen as assessing 
person environment discrepancy. 

Evidence to support the person-environment transaction hypothesis 
requires either significant person and environment effects or a signifi- 
cant Interaction or both. This, is, not sufficient evidence to assert 
the validity of the transactional hypothesis. It is a necessary 
condition in that both person and environmental factors must be shown 
to influence dependent measures if the transactional hypothesis holds . 

Persons with high exploration preferences were expected to differ 

from students with low preferences in that they should: desire less 

\ • 

school change, see more opportunity, feel more a part of school, evaluate 

22 
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their school as more excellent, and have a more positive view of school 
authorities. High exploration preference subjects were also expected 
to have a more positive view of other students, to desire less change of 
physical and social self , to have more initiative, higher self esteem, 
lower depression scores and fewer social problems.. 

Table 9 contains the F tests for these 15 dependent measures. There 
were no significant "statistical interactions" for any dependent measure. 
As can be seen, only one variable — school excellence — has both 
person and environment main effects. 

Significant school differences are found for positiveness of the 
principal, change physical self and school excellence. 

Significant exploration effects are found for school excellence, 
identification, initiative, social problems, self esteem, and satisfac- 
tion with school. 

How Big a Difference ts a Significant Difference ? 

Table 10 estimates the strength of these significant results using 
< omega squared (Hays, 1963) which is similar to the squared correlation 
and is an estimate of the variance accounted for in the dependent 
measure. As can be seen, the strongest relationship accounts for only 
15 percent of the variance. It is instructive to compare omega squared 
with coefficient alpha to see what proportion of reliable variation is 
unaccounted for. Again looking at the strongest relationship — 
positiveness of principal ~ we note that over 65 percent of the reliable 
variation (c>^ - Ui) is unaccounted for . While the schools are not iden- 
tical, they are certainly very similar on the basis of these analyses. 

Exploration does not turn out to be a strong predictor. Assessing 
exploration scores in eighth grade, however, we can predict (a year and 
a half later) how different groups will perceive their school, the degree 
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they feel part of their school, the amount of initiative, the perception 
of social problems, self esteem and satisfaction with school* We cannot 
account for much of the variation, hut we can predict to a limited extent. 

Blalock (1961) and Campbell and Stanley (1968) warn their readers 
about the possibility of inflated results due to stratification. The 
random samples and exploration scores from subjects when they were in 
eighth and ninth grades allow us to assess the possibility of significant 
effects due to stratification and consistency of findings over a one-year 
time span. 

Table 11 shows the correlations for exploration and the 15 dependent 
measures' for the four samples and the total group of subjects tested 
(N=195) . A significant result was worthy of consideration if it accounted 
for at least six percent of the variance in the dependent measure. 
Significant exploration effects are considered to be general findings 
if at least six of the correlations for the four samples account for five 
percent of the variance. A significant exploration effect for the 
stratified group only, that is, a result occurring due to stratified 
matching, is one which occurs mainly for the stratified groups and in 
at least three or four instances. 

Using these criteria there are three significant general correlates 
of exploration ; identification, initiative, and social problems. Satis- 
faction with school relates significantly for ninth grade but not 
eighth grade findings. 

The exploration effect for the school excellence variable is deter- 
mined solely by the stratified group at School 3. It is not found in 
the random groups or for the stratified group at School 4. 

The Factor Analyses 

There is time only to touch briefly on these results here. They are , 
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pressntsd in more detail elsewhere (Edwards, 1971)* Thirty variables 
^ 0^0 ii\t 0 r 0 orrelated and factor analyzed • The 15 dependent measures 
already discussed, the exploration questionnaire scores and thematic 
exploration scores in both eighth and ninth grade, and other variables 
such as the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale, Rotter’s I.E. 

Scale, and Duncan's S.E.S. were intercorrelated and factor analyzed 
for the four independent samples; the stratified and the random sample 
at each school. Different factor patterns were expected for each 
school. 

Inspection of the factor matrices showed them to be very similar. 

To assess the degree of similarity, all subjects were combined and the 
30 variables intercorrelated and another factor analysis carried out. 
Table 12 shows the factor matrix which was obtained for the total sample 
(N=195) . The 15 dependent variables discussed earlier are underlined. 

The next step was- to compare the given factor matrices. This was 
done with the aid of a factor comparison program developed by Lutz 
Erbring of I.S.R. based on a matrix algorithm provided by Ahmavaara 
(1954). Four common orthgonal factors emerged. Table 13 shows the 
high intercorrelations between the four common factors in the five factor 
analyses. This commonality of major factors (accounting for more than 
40 percent of the variance between the 30 variables) again highlights 
the similarity of the populations at each school. 

The strongest factor (18 percent of the variance) using the 
total sample analysis for interpretation — is called school evaluation 
and contains the positiveness of authorities variables, the school 
change variable, school satisfaction and school excellence. 

Exploration is the second strongest factor (9 percent of the 
variance) and contains the exploration measures and the initiative 
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variable. 

Self change (8 percent) is the next factor and contains the change 
physical self, change social self, depression, and school change 
variable measures. 

Self esteem (7 percent) is the fourth factor and contains the 
social problems variable, the two self esteem measures, the Marlowe- 
Crowne and Rotter’s I.E. scales. 

These orthogonal factors indicate that how a student perceives his 
school, his preference for exploration, his desire to change himself 
and self esteem are unrelated. 

The Norms and Case Studies 

This presentation illustrates the utility of the 15 variables and 
lays the comparative base for the following presentations by George 
Gilmore and Barbara Newman. They report different data on these same 

two boys . 

Harrold is a medium exploration preference subject at School 4 
while Dave is a high preference student at School 3. Tables 14 and 15 
present the individual data on Harrold and Dave. Gilmore (1971), 
on the basis of a personal interview, describes Harrold as a well- 
built, handsome 15 year old whose physique and manner suggest he is more 

mature than his peers. 

On the self report measures Harrold differs from, the "average 
student" in that he wants the school to change; he sees less opportunity; 
he sees the counselors and principal as less positive; and while he 
likes school more than most, he says his school is lower on the excellence 
dimension. His exploration scores are near the mean but his initiative 
score is much higher than average. Harrold does not want to change his 
social self as much as most boys; he has a low depression score and 
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much higher self esteem and need for social approval than his peers. 
Harrold also sees other students as much less positive than the average 
student. Thus there is a picture of a boy who likes school but not the 
high school he is in. While he is high on initiative and self esteem, 
he is low on changing himself and on his evaluation of other students. 

Harrold is an unusual boy for he still maintains ties with his 
junior high school. On open-ended questions he says he tries to go 
back there at least every other week to watch sports events and argue 
with his friends. He says his friends see him as a "different type" 
of guy that they do not understand. Harrold spends much of his time 
with them trying to explain the way he thinks. Another important 
place for Harrold is just outside of school. He goes there just about 
everyday to be alone and "think about things he doesn’t have time for 
in school." 

Harrold is happiest about meeting new people and being in high 
school, but he is unhappiest about the way his high school is run and 
"some of the people in the school." The best thing that could happen next 
semester would be for the school to change for the better. Harrold's 
best class was a science course that was open to everyone and provided 
a lot of freedom. His worst class was history because of his poor 

C' 

grade. 

Harrold presents a picture of general dissatisfaction with school 
but softened by indications of liking school and some active involvement 
with school. Harrold’s style of coping with high school seems to be one 

of not too active involvement while expending effort in other areas — 

4 

back at his junior high or sitting by himself outside of school. It 
does not look as though Harrold is going to run into any major problems 
■ in getting through school, but one does not get the feeling that he will 



get a lot out of the three years he is there. 

Dave, a high preference subject, is described by Gilmore (1971) 
as a thin boy who was cooperative, courteous, especially friendly, but 
very anxious during the interview. Dave obtained a curious pattern of 
scores on the 15 variables. He sets the lowest possible school change 
score; he gives counselors and his school the highest possible ratings. 

His exploration and initiative scores are above average, and he gives 
other students the highest possible positiveness rating. 

Dave says he is happiest about the teachers and the students in 
school. He does not list anything he is unhappy about, and the only 
problem he sees with the school is "hard grading teachers." Dave says 
the most important place for him is at the end of the first-floor halls 
near an outside door because "you can have a cigarette there." There 
are usually about ten friends present who see Dave as the "joker" of 
the group. Dave's best class is journalism because he can write, talk 
with friends and do new things there. 

In contrast to Harrold, Dave mentions more active involvement 
with school and he has much more positive scores on many variables. The 
extremely high scores and the unanswered questions on the questionnaire 
raise some questions about how good things really are for Dave, but on 

f' 

the basis of the data presented here, he seems to be coping with high 
school by getting actively involved. 

Implications 

1. The person-environment transaction hypothesis is not supported 
by analyses of the variables reported here. Two factors seem to be 
responsible. The schools are more similar than they are different, and 
each seems to include wide ranges of the same types of diversity. Second, 
■ the exploration variable is independent of most of the dependent measures 
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looked at. In the future specific situation and actual "exploratory 
behavior" should be looked at. 

2. The factor analytic and factor comparison results support the 

finding of school similarity on four independent dimensions. The lack 
of predictive power of the exploration variable is explained in part 
by its emergence as a separate factor. The mai or general correlates 
of exploration are three: Identification with school, initiative, and 

lack of social problems. 

The Independence of self esteem, desire to change self, exploration, 
and school evaluation provides a more complex picture of tenth grade 
boys’ perceptions than was thought to be the case at the outset of 
the study. How much a person wants to change himself, his self esteem 
and how he sees his school were all thought to be interrelated. These 
findings may have implications for educational Interventions. For 
example, a program to raise self esteem with the hope that a student 
will do better and evaluate school more positively might be proposed. 

The data here indicate that one could raise self esteem without affecting 
school evaluation or . exploration preferences. 

3. Stepping away from empirical findings, one implication which 
comes out of looking at the data is that most students are not very 
involved with school. Most students did not seem to consider the school 
as a resource but most could mention the constraining features of the 
school experience. A bit of speculation suggests that student involve- 
ment might be increased if the schools made explicit a norm for using 
the school as a resource. The diversity between students could be 
stressed and students encouraged to take advantage of the varied 
opportunities within the school. 
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Var . No . 

11:47 
11:49 
11:50 
11:51 
11:52 

11:53 

11:54 

11:55 
11:56 




Bl5a 

B15c 

B15d 

B14e 

B15f 

Bl5g 

B15h 

B151 

Bl5j 



TABLE 1 

Items in the School Change Composite 



Item 

The classes I*m in 

The way teachers treat me 

The way my teachers teach 

The things counselors do for kids 

The way kids are treated in this 
school 

The way the principal treats kids 
in this school 

The way I* m -supposed to behave in 
this school 

The kids in this school treat me 
The way this school is run 



Item- total 
correlation 

.710 
.746 
.774 
.647 
.746 

.683 

.613 

.549 
.751 



Coefficient alpha = .855 
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TABLE 2 

Items in the School Opportunity Composite 
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Var. No. 


Location 


Item 

r- 


Item- total 
correlat ion 


11:57 


Cla 


Be with your friends and enjoy 
each other's company 


.629 


11:58 


Clb 


Do things that are challenging 


.812 


11:59 


Clc 


Win in competition with others 


.818 


11:60 


Cld 


Improve yourself-“that is learn 
new things and do things better 
than you did in the past 


.763 


11:61 


Cle 


Have a lot of freedom to decide 
what you'll do 


.641 


62 Clf Get to know adults 

Coefficient alpha = .792 


.728 
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TABLE 3 

Items in the Identification Composite 



Var. No. 


Location 


Item 


Item- total 
correlation 


11:75 


C5a 


This school 


.719 


11:76 


C5b 


The classes you’re in 


. .636 


11:77 


C5c 


Clubs and activities in this 
school 


.595 


11:78 


C5d 


The student body of this school 


.689 


11:79 


C5e 


t 

The kids in your neighborhood 


.610 


11:80 


C5f 


The community you’re in 


.712 


Coefficient alpha 


= .732 
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TABLE 4 

Items Composing the Positiveness of 
Authorities Composites 



Item 



Item-total correlation 



1 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Principal 


strict (1) — easygoing (7) 


.547 


.644 


.707 


unfair (1) — fair (7) 


.691 


.864 


.850 


closedminded (1) — openminded (7) 


.707 


.795 


.819 


helpful (7) — unhelpful (1) 


.673 


.837 


.737 


friendly (7) — unfriendly (1) 


.716 


.794 


.723 


Coefficient alpha 


.691 


.845 


.829 



TABLE 5 



Items in the Positiveness of 
Other Students Composite 



Var. No. 


Item 


Item- total 
correlation 


11:188 


friendly (7) - unfriendly (1) 


.774 


11:189 


helpful (7) ~ unhelpful (1) 


.763 


11:190 


uptight (1) ~ easygoing (7) 


.610 


11:191 


interested (7) — uninterested (1) 


.828 



Coefficient alpha = .739 
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TABLE 6 

The Change Self Composites 



Items in the change physical self composite 




Var. No. 


Location 


Item 


Item- total 
correlation 


11:83 


Fla 


How tall I am 


.731 


11:85 


Flc 


How much I weigh 


.785 


11:87 


Fie 


My complexion 


.719 


11:90 


Flh 


How strong I am 


.776 


11:93 


Flk 


The way I look 


.820 


Coefficient alpha ** .825 


• 




Items 


in the change social self composite 




11:84 


Fib 


Myself as a student 


.745 


11:86 


Fid 


^ Myself as a leader 


.588 


11:88 


Flf 


Myself as a son 


.826 


11:92 


Flj 


Myself as a worker 


.735 


11:95 


Flm 


Myself as a friend 


.761 


11:97 


Flo 


Myself as an athlete 


.717 


11:98 


Flp 


Myself as I relate to girls 


.759 


Coefficient alpha = .876 
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TABLE 7 



Var. No. 


Location 


Item 


Item-total 

correlation 




Items in the initiative composite 


11:101 


F2c 


1 take risks where 1 might fall 


.520 


11:111 


F2m 


I have fallen head over heels in 
love 


.646 


11:12 


F2n 


1 am able to show concern and 
tenderness for a girl I like 


.605 


11:14 


F2p 


1 share things with others 


.511 


11:119 


F2u 


1 use the things I learn in 
school in other situations 


.697 


11:122 


F2x 


✓ 

I suggest better ways to do 
things 


.584 



Coefficient alpha •= .756 



Items composing the depression composite 



11:99 


F2a 


1 have trouble concentrating on 
something until it is finished 


.556 


11:100 


F2b 


I feel that I can't live up to 
the expectations of others 


.625 


11:102 


F2d 


I wonder about the purpose of 
life 


.618 


11:103 


F2e 


1 feel 1 am lacking in imagina- 
tion 


.705 


11:104 


F2f 


I feel that I lack strong con- 
victions 


.703 


11:105 


F2g 


1 feel that I lack enthusiasm 


.726 


11:108 


F2J 


If 1 get angry and show it, 1 
will feel sorry about it later 


.567 


11:109 


F2k 


I find myself getting depressed 


.591 


Coefficient alpha 


- .784 
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TABLE 7 
(cont.) 



Items 


in the social problems composite 




F2o 


I have a hard time making 
friends 


.683 


F2s 


I am uncomfortable in a group 
of people 


.599 

\ 


F2v 


I have problems meeting my 
responsibilities 


.623 


F2w 


I have problems following other 
people's instructions 


.633 


F2y 


I have problems working with 
other people 


.736 


Coefficient alpha 


.664 
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TABLE 8 

Items In the Self Esteem Composite 



Var. No. Location 



Item 



Item- total 
correlation 



11:158 


11 


1 am a useful guy to have around 


.579 


11:159 


12 


1 feel that I'm a person of worth 
at least as much as others 


.641 


11:160 


13 


1 feel that 1 can't do anything 
right 


.357* 


11:161 


14 


As a person 1 do a good job 
these days 


.587 


11:162 


15 


1 am able to do things as well as 
most other people 


.672 


11:163 


16 


1 feel 1 do not have much to be 
proud of 


.509* 


11:164 


17 


1 feel good about myself 


.548 


11:165 


18 


Sometimes 1 think 1 am no good 
at all 


.682* 


11:166 


19 


^ When I do a job, 1 do it well 


.478 


11:167 


110 


1 feel that my life Is not very 
useful 


.523* 



Coefficient alpha > .285 



*Revised items 
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TABLE 9 



Tabic of F Tests for Ll Form Variables 



Var. 


Var . Name 




Component F Test 


Location 




School 


Explor. 


SxE 






df 

within 


df=l 


df»2 


df»2 


R4 


Change physical self 


95 


4.54*" 


0.12 


0.78 


Rll 


Positiveness of principal 


92 


18.69* 

✓ / / 


1.60 


0.55 


E 


School excellence 


98 


20.80*^ 


6.18* 

5.32* 


1.12 


R3 


Identification 


98 


1.67 


0.11 


R6 


Initiative 


92 


0.73 


8.74* 


0.69 


R8 


Social problems 


92 


2.26 


5.45* 


0.42 


R13 


Rosenberg self-esteem 
(modified) 


85 


0.55 


6.17* 

p 

/ 


1.75 


D 


How satisfied with school 


99 


2.87 


4.34* 


1.26 


R1 


Desired schgol change 


100 


3.25 


0.85 


0.57 


R2 


Perceived opportunity 


98 


2.97 


1.52 


0.05 


R5 


Change social self 


95 


2.72 


0.46 


0.20 


R7 


Depression 


91 


0.42 


2.88 


0.62 


R9 


Positiveness of teachers 






2.11 


0.99 


RIO 


Positiveness of counselors 


88 


1.04 


0.52 


0.40 


R12 


Positiveness of other 
students 


96 


0.00 


1.97 


2.14 



*p < .05 
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TABLE 10 



Proportion of Variance 
Accounted for by Significant Results 
in the Ll Form Variables 



Var. 

Location 


Var. Name 


Component (Ou?) 
School Explor. 


1* 

SxE 


Coefficient 

alpha 


RA 


Change physical self 


.035 


— 




.825 


Rll 


Positiveness of principal 


.152 




. 


.829 


•E 


School excellence 


.147 


*077 




n.c.** 


R3 


Identification 


— 


.077 




.732 


R6 


Initiative 


— 


.137 




.756 


R8 


Social problems 


— 


.083 




.664 


R13 


Self-esteem 


— 


.114 




.285 


D 


How satisfied with school 


— 


.059 




n.c.** 


R1 


Desired school change 


— 


— 




.855 


R2 


Perceived opportunity 


- — 






.792 


R5 


Change social self 


— 


— 




.876 


R7 


Depression 


— 






.784 


R9 


Positiveness of teachers 


— 


— 




.691 


RIO 


Positiveness of counselors 


— 




mmwmmm 


.845 


R12 


Positiveness of other 
students 








.739 



^Estimated from combined random samples 

**n. c. indicates not computed for single item variables 
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Excellence* .34 (.53) 



Edwards 
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variance ac<x>unte<i for bv five ''common” factors = 48,1 
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*Row column dcslgn&ti.oxi8S £lxst digit Is schools second digit — R “ random^ S * stratified 
T “ Total; third digit Is factor number In factor analysis 



Dan Edwards 

, University of Michigan 

APA Convention 
September 7, 1971 

TABLE lA 

Information on "Harrold”: A Medium Preference Subject 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Who Am I 



What Am I Like 



I 






Kind 

Gentle 

Understanding 

Affectionate 

Quiet 

Shy 

Moody 

Quick tempered sometimes 

Nice 

Loyal 



Positive Negative 



Optimistic 

Honest 

Kind 

Practical 

Sensitive 



Moody 

Quick tempered 
Envious 
Often feel 
misunderstood 
Stubborn 



Factor I - School Evaluation 



Factor II - Exploration 



School Change 
Perceived Opportunity 
Positiveness - teachers 
Positiveness - counselors 
Posltlvencss - principal 
School Satisfaction 
School Excellence 



Factor III - Change Self 



50/35 

10/18 

19/21 

8/30 

8/17 

9/6 

3/5 



Exploration Questionnaire 39/33 

Eighth Grade 

Exploration Questionnaire 29/3A 

Ninth Grade 

Exploration ** themes 8th Al/52 

Exploration *■ themes 9th 70/62 

Initiative 33/26 



Factor IV - Self Esteem 



Change Physical Self 
Change Social Self 
Depression 



Factor V 



16/18 

12/25 

16/29 



Social Problems 18/17 
Self Esteem - 8th Grade AO/37 
Self Esteem *■ 9th Grade A6/36 
Rotter's I.E. - 9th Grade 11/11 
Marlowe-Crovme S.D. - 9th 21/15 



Factor VI 



Identification 



16/18 



Positiveness students 



10/21 
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Dan Edi/ards 

University of Michigan 
APA Convention 
September 7( 1971 



TABLE 15 

Information on "Dave": A High Exploration Preference Subject 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 



Who Am I 



Friendly 

Honest 

Clean 

Optimistic 
Concerned for others 



Factor I - School Evaluation 



School Change 
Perceived Opportunity 
Fositiveness - teachers 
Fositiveness ** counselors 
Fositiveness - principal 
School Satisfaction 
School Excellence 


8/31 

22/20 

18/23 

35/28 

-/25 

8/7 

10/7 


Exploration Questionnaire 
Eighth Grade 

Exploration Questionnaire 
Ninth Grade 

Exploration - themes 8th 
Exploration - themes 9th 
Initiative 


51/34 

57/35 

94/56 

70/53 


Factor III - Change Self 


Factor IV - Self Esteem 


Change Fhyslcal Self 
Change Social Self 
Depression 


21/20 

31/28 

31/30 


Social Froblems 
Self Esteem ** 8th Grade 
Self Esteem - ICth Grade 
Rotter's I.E. - 9th Grade 
Marlowe-Crowne - 9th Grade 


21/18 

32/35 

9/10 

19/16 


Factor V 




Factor VI 




Identification 


18/19 


Fositiveness ** students 


28/21 



What Am I Like 
Positive Negative 



Hones t 

Independent 

Happy 

Sensitive 

Adventurous 



Impatient 

Disorganized 

Noisy 



Factor II - Exploration 



Person-Environment Discrepancy .Person-Environment Fit 



Dan Edvards 
University of Mlchl{;an 
APA • Convention 
September 7, 1971 




High ^ 



Medium.. 



Low... 
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Exploration Pr^ 'ercnccs 
FIGURE 1 
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School 4 



General Predictions for Person-Environment Fit and Discrepancy 
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The Social Envlronnents of Two Suburban High Schools: 

Some Background Data^ 

Richard R. Rice and Marilyn Valentine 

Institute for Social Research 
The University of Michigan 

Our project is investigating ways that high school boys vary in 
how they adapt to different high school environments. The five papers 
to follo<^ are the reports of four studies conducted during the past school 
year in two high schools. The fifth (the work of Dave Todd) was conducted 
in the 1969-1970 school year in one of these schools. These studies 
involved the use of different samples of students and different methods 
of investigation. 

In order to clarify these papers and how they relate to each other, 

I would briefly like to describe the two high schools in which they were 
conducted and then describe the differing aspects of the studies them- 
selves. 




A Description of the TWo High_S_ch_Qals 
The studies to be reported were conducted in Wayne Memorial High 
School, located in Wayne, Hich^-^an, and Lee M. Thurston High School, 
located in Redford Township, Michigan. These two high schools ate very 
similar — probably much more sisd.lar than they are different. They are 
both all white high schools serving suburban areas about equal distance 
(15-20 miles) from the center of Detroit. They have very similar sised 

^aper presented at the Symposium "Methods and Styles of a Longitudinal 
Study of High School Students," Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, American 
Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., September 7, 1971. 
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student enrollments and have about the sane sized faculties* Last year 
Wayne High School had a student cnrollnent of 1»963( a faculty of 95, 
with a classroom-teacher/student ratio of about 1 to 20.7. Thurston 
High School had o student enrollment of 2,126, a faculty of 99, and 
a classroom ratio of 1 to 21.4. 

In most ways, including their acadead.c programs, the structure of 
their staff salaries and increasing student enrollments, and in gross 
desK>graphic terms, the schools are siaU.lar. 

The Wayne High School Comntunlty 

Wayne, Michigan, is a small town dating back to the middle of the past 
century. It has a three to four block long downtown business district 
with a Main street. The high school is located several blocks from this 
district. The nature of the community changed greatly by the growth of 
Detroit as a lunufacturing center, and particularly by the Second World 
War. 

During World War II, Wayne experienced a great influx of white labor 
force, largely from the South. These laborers came to work in the defense 
plants. This expansion continued after the war and five large manufac^ 
turing plants are now located in Wayne. A large housing project built 
during World War II is within the school district. The Wayne community 
tends to have a large proportion of blue collar, skilled and semi'^skilled 
heads of households. Geographic nobility is fairly high in the community 
with aumy families having immigrated from other states and communities. 
This trend still continues to a fair extent and anst of the students who 
transfer out of the Wayne school system tend to move with their families 
to other industrial areas of Michigan or return to the South. 
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Tlic Physical Environment of Wavm Ulr.li Schoo l 
Wayne High School (see Figure 1) was built in 195^. rhe nain building 
of three stories looks quite utilitarian. Its long, high~ceilinged halls, 
although by no means unattractive, do not radiate an architectural warsth. 
It has two student cafeterias (one in the basement) and a student lounge 
with couches and a T.V. set. Its teachers lounges could not be described 
as posh. The industrial arts building is a separate building connected 
to the main building by a roofed walkwiy as is another saall classroom 
building called the Annex. In 1957 a very SM>dem octagonal-shaped 
auditorium was constructed, and a ^winning pool was added to the gym. 

This cosq>lex was considered the achieveaent of the school band director 
who is now the principal of Wayne High School. All in all, the high school 
is fra g m e nted and complex. Quite a few of the tenth grade boys we 
interviewed and obtained data from this past year complained of the 
problem of getting from one place to another in the time allotted between 
classes. 



The Thurston High School Comanmity 
Thurston High School draws its students from the southern half of 
Redford Township which is priauirily a residential suburb intersected 
both north, south, east and west by expressways or heavily travelled 
thoroughfares lined with restaurants and other sawll businesses. 

A grant proposal submitted by the Citlaens* Committee on Economic 
Opportunity reports that the area has a "limited amount of industry but 
is generally considered as a residential coossunity with most residents 
earning their livelihoods in other areas." Most of the area has grown 
up since World War It with rapid growth in new housing experienced since 
1960, although "certain sections have had hooKS and residents going back 
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to 1920 .md fitrt!icr." Typically the area has experienced intmigration fron 
Detroit a5t mnrc upwardly mobile whites left the core city and moved to 
the suburbs. A study conducted in recent years indicates a slowing 
down of this trend with the community becoming more stable and residents 
staying longer in the community. 

The Physical Environment of Thurston High School 

Thurston High School is a very attractive high school which was 
built in 1957 but looks more modem than that (see Figure 2) . In design 
it is two large connected squares, each square with an open courtyard 
in the center. One wing only has a second level over it. Its hallways 
are low ceilinged and overall the school feels architecturally warm, 
modem and spacious. There are two large comfortable teachers' lounges 
(as cosq>ared to Wayne High School's at least) but there is no student 
lounge. Although the Industrial Arts Building is in a separate building, 
the school is quite contiguous and homogeneous. 

Enrollment Increase 

A problem experienced by both Wayne and Thurston High Schools is the 
continuing increase in enrollment at their schools. From the 1965*^1966 
school year to the 1970**1971 school yr ,r, Wajme's enrollamnt increased 
by 10.6 percent and Thurston's by 20.2 percent. 

Curriculum of the TWo High Schools 

Although the curriculum of both schools is somewhat sisdlar, there 
are some significant differences. 

1. Wayne High School, unlike Thurston, uses a three-tracked ability 
grouping system. 

2. Wayne High School places a greater emphasis on business and 
vocational courses than Thurston, with particular emph^is on commercial 
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and business. Thurston places a stronger emrhasis on academics. 

a. Wayne High School Initiated an cxperiocntal program this past 
school year in which Wayne students are no longer required to take 
tenth grade English courses but may instead elect from a variety of 
courses which they then attend with juniors and seniors. 

3. A greater percentage of Thurston graduates go on to collage or 
university than do Wayne graduates. Of the 1970 graduating class, 

57.5X of the Thurston students vent on to college, as compared to 
42,7 percent of the Wayne students. 

Jhe Student Bodies at Wav ne and Thurston 
There are differences between the student bodies at Wayne and Thurston 
vhich have been observed. In 1969 the research project administered 
questionnaires to from 96 to 100 percent of eighth grade boys in four 
Junior high schools, two each of vhich feed into Wayne and Thurston 
High Schools, These data were used to select the longitudinal sample 
which is being followed through high school. This sample of boys will 
enter the eleventh grade this fall. Questionnaires were administered to 
these boys In the ninth grade (when they were still in Junior high) and 

again in the first and second semesters of the tenth grade in the two 
high schools. 

The data collected from these boys in the eighth and ninth grades 
demonstrated some significant differences between the boys before they 
entered the tvo high schools, Host of these findings are consistent 
with the differences between the tvo communities noted earlier. The boys 
from the Thurston Junior high schools come from families with significantly 
higher socioeconomic status (X Duncan SES of 48,9) than the boys from 
the Wayne Junior high schools (X Duncan SES of 3S.1), 53 percent of the 

boys from the Thurston Junior high schools reported fathers having white 
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collar occupations, and 77 percent of the boys from the Wayne 
Junior highs reported fathers of blue collar occupations. The Thurston 
boys cone froo families where the fathers have significantly higher 
educational levels than the fathers of the Wayne boys. The Wayne boys 
come from larger families, reporting a significantly larger number of 
siblings living at hone. Also, a significantly larger proportion of the 
Wayne boys reported having lived in places in Michigan outside the 
Detroit area, and having lived in states outside of Michigan. 

The scores on the U.S. Enploynent Service Nonverbal Matrices I.Q. 
Test, included in the eighth grade questionnaires, showed that the 
boys fron the Thurston Junior high schools scored significantly higher 
on this test than the boys fron the Wayne Junior highs. 



Findings at the Tenth Grade (Students) 

Sone other salient and significant findings fron the tenth grade 
assessnent are: 

1. Wayne students report a greater identity with their social 
groups than do the Thurston students. This is particularly significant 
in reporting how much they feel a part of the student body of their 
school. 

2. Wayne students report feeling that students, the parents of 
students, and they themselves have more say in how their school is run 
than do Thurston students as is illustrated on Figure 3. 

3. Wayne students report enjoying and being nore Involved in classes 

and with teachers, than do Thurston students. 

A. A greater proportion of the Wayne students report being on school 
Junior varsity or varsity sports teams than do Thurston students. 

O 
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5. Tlic U'.'ivnc students report on semantic differentials more feelings 
of positivcncss toward their teachers and the principal of their school 
than do the Thurston students. 

6. Wayne students report perceiving their school environnent as less 
controlling and restrictive than do Thurston students. 

7. Wayne students rank their school significantly higher than Thurston 
students when asked to rank their school between the best school they 

can inagine and the worst school they can inagiae. 

Findings: Tenth Grade (Faculty) 

During the spring of 1971 we distributed questionnaires to the adminis** 
trativet teaching staffs and counselors at Wayne and Thurston. Of these 
anonymous self-report questionnaires, there was a return of 85 percent 
completed fonas from Wayne, and 81 percent completed forms from Thurston. 

The results showed several salient and statistically significant 
differences between the two schools; 

1. A greater percentage of the Wayne staff live within their school 
district than do the Thurston staff, 26.4 percent of the Wayne staff 

as compared to 7.9 percent of the Thurston staff. 

2. The Wayne staff reports being more satisfied with their jobs 
than do the Thurston staff, and as seen in Figure 4, the Wayne staff 
reports being happier with how well the principal, assistant principals, 
and the faculty, the counselors, and other school workers are doing their 
Jobs in the school. 

3. The Wayne staff perceives the principal, assistant principals, 
counselors, students, and student government as having more influence 
in how the school is run than does the Thurston staff. The Thurston 
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staff, however, perceives that the parents of students have nore influence 
in how their school is run than do the Wayne staff, as illustrated in 
Figure 5. 

4. There are striking differences to be noted between how the prin- 
cipals of the two schools ari perceived by both their staffs and students. 
The principal at Wayne was » nusic teacher and band director for lA 
years in that school before becoming the principal six years ago. 

This is quite a different situation than at Thurston where there have 
been several different principals over the past several years and where 
the present principal has Just finished his first full year in that 
position. The differences observed in the data, however, seeta to reflect 
smre than Just a difference in length of tenure. 

As already noted in Figure 5, the Wayne principal is seen by his 
staff as having more Influence and being SK>re Important in the operation 
of the school than the Thurston principal is by his staff. Our findings 
also show that a larger proportlot. of the Wayne staff turns to their 
principal for help and advice, when .leeded, than the Thurston staff does 
to their principal. The perceptions of the principals by the sample 
tenth grade students is somewhat different than that of the staffs. 

As already mentioned, the students at Wayne report nore positive feelings 
toward their principal than do the Thurston students. In addition, it is 
interesting to note, cm Figures 6a and b, that the Wayne students see their 
principal as having significantly less Influence than the staff sees him 
as having. Altogether, these differences seem to indicate a difference 
in the style of performance of the principal’s roles at the two schools. 
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5. One further difference between the staff nay be noted on Figure 
7, which show<^ that although the staff at Thurston reports feeling that 
students should have more independence than does the staff at Wayne, 
the staff at Wayne is in greater agreement among themselves on this issue. 

Faculty and Student Relationships 

There are indications that there also may be greater agreement in 
perceptions between students and staff at Wayne than at Thurston. There 
is, for example, greater agreement between the students and the staff 
at Wayne High School in their perceptions about the amount of influence 
variotts people and groups have in the operation of their school. 

Figure 6a illustrates that the students and staff at Wayne disagree 
to a significant degree only about the amount of influence that the prin* 
cipal and student govenuaent have in how their school is run. There seems 
to be great agreesKnt about how snich influence the assistant principals, 
teachers, counselors, students, and the parents of students have. 

Figure 6b shows that at Thurston the staff and students disagree 
to a significant or near significant extent on the amount of influence 
that all of these groups, except for teachers, have in how their school 
is run. 

It would be misleading, however, to think that there are not 
large areas of disagreement between students and staff at both high 
schools. Figures 6a and b show that there is a significant difference 
between the perceptions of the staff and students at both high schools 
about how much influence the student government has in the operations of 
their schools, and Figure 8 shows that the students at both high schools 
feel that students should have a far greater amount of independence 
than do staffs at the schools. 
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Sampling and Mcthodolor.v 

In May 1969 data were collected from 96-100 percent of eighth grndc 
boys in two feeder Junior highs for Wa>'ne High School and Thurston High 
School. Self-report, thematic, and sociomctric questionnaires were adnini- 
stered in groups of 20-40, in two hour administration sessions. Six 
questionnaires were administered in two waves of data collection, three 
in each wave, with two weeks between wave one and wave two. Prom these 
data, stratified samples of high, medium, and low explorers were selected 
on the basis of exploration scores, and random samples were selected 
within each Junior high. 

During the spring of 1970, the cohort being in the ninth grade, 
data were collected to validate instruments and measures. The boys in 
these selected samples entered !*ayne and Thurston High Schools in September 
of 1970 and constitute our project's longitudinal sample (see Figure 9). 

A brief description of the sample procedures, design and methodological 
procedures used for the studies to be reported in this symposium are 
illustrated on Figure 10. The bold numbers on Figure 15 indicate the 
order in which the papers to follow will be read. 

First Paper: Phil Newman 

The first paper, to be presented by Philip Newman, is entitled 
"Persons and Settings: A Comparative Analysis of the Quality and 

Range of Social Interaction in Two Suburban High Schools." 

Questionnaires were administered to approximately one half of the 
classes in each school in December, 1970. A representative sample of 
the completed questionnaires was then randomly selected by school, sex, 
and grade, with an N of 334 at Wayne, and 363 at Tliurston. Phil will 
also report on some of the data collected by the project ftvm the staffs 
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of the two high schools last spring. 

Second Paper; Dave Todd 

The second paper, to be presented by David Todd, is entitled 
"Helping Behavior in Two Peer Cultures of a High School." 

The sample for this study was drawn from selection questionnaires which 
were administered to 70 percent of the boys in the senior class of Thurston 
High School in the spring of 1970. Selection on predetermined criteria 
narrowed the sample to 42 senior boys labeled "citizens" and 64 boys 
labeled as "tribe members." From these, 10 "citizens" and 10 "tribe" 
members were randomly selected. The bulk of the data was obtained through 
an Intensive study of eight citizen and nine tribe boys who kept written 
log reports for two days, followed by a detailed interview discussing 
the logs. 

Third Paper; Dan Edwards ^ 

The third paper, to be presented by Daniel Edwards, is entitled 
"The Interaction between Personal Preferences and the High School 
Environment: Prediction and Description from Tenth Grade Students* 

Self Report*" 

A one hour self report questionnaire was administered to the project's 
longitudinal sample at Wayne and Thurston High Schools at the end of their 
first semester in high school. Data were collected over a two week period, 
administering the self report measures to groups of 20 to 30 boys at a 
tine. 

Fourth Paper: George Gilmore 

The fourth paper, to be presented by George Gilmore, is entitled 
"Exploration, Identity Development and the Sense of Competency: A 

Case Study." The subjects for this study consisted of nine boys at 
each high school (3 high, 3 moderate and 3 low explorers) randomly 
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selected from the stratified sample of the longitudinal study. These 
boys were individually interviewed on a highly structured interview 
schedule which included highly structured items for statistical analysis 
and very unstructured items for use in a case study approach. The 
interviews were given during the fall semester of the tenth grade year 
and again in the spring semester. 

Fifth Paper; Barbara Newman 

A fifth paper, to be presented by Barbara Ne\^an, is entitled "Inter- 
personal Behavior and Preferences for Exploration in Adolescent Boys; 

A Small Group Study." The subjects for this study consisted of one 
half of the stratified sample used in George Gilmore’s case study; 

3 high, 3 moderate and 3 low explorers at Wayne and Thurston. The design 
of the study consisted of; 

1, Subjects were given pregroup questionnaires, 

2, A series of 8 discussion groups with the 9 boys in each school 
was conducted over a four week period in February, 1971. T\^o 
observers coded verbal and nonverbal behavior during each 
discussion group, 

3, Following each discussion group the boys completed a post- 
session questionnaire, 

4, One month following the end of the series of discussion groups 
the boys completed a post group questionnaire. 
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Hm boys St both schools fool that studssts in tbolr 
school should hsuo sors Indopoodsnco than do ths 
staffs of tholr schools » |57:10(H11:4S1 



1 . 



Vayns Vsyna 

liAfX Jifixs. 
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Wayne staff and tenth 
grade hoys: 



1. 


MUCH LESS THAN NOW 


3 


(3.6) 


3 


(3.2) 


2. 


SOMEWHAT LESS THAN NOW 


24 


(28.6) 


4 


(4.2) 


3. 


ABOUT THE SAME AS NOW 


34 


(48.5) 


45 


(47.4) 


4. 


SOMEWHAT MORE THAN NOW 


18 


(21.4) 


35 


(36.8) 


5. 


MUCH MORE THAN NOW 


5 


(6.0) 


8 


(8.4) 




MEDIAN SCORES 


2. 


46 


2. 


91 



(4) - 21.367 SIG. - .0001 



Thurston staff and tenth 
grade boys : 

1. MUCH LESS THAN NOW 

2. SOMEWHAT LESS THAN NOW 

3. ABOUT THE SAME AS NOW 

4. SOMEWHAT MORE THAN NOW 

5. MUCH MORE THAN NOW 



Thurston 


Thurston 


Staff 


Bovs 


1 1 


i 1 



9 


(10.5) 


4 


(4.2) 


20 


(23.3) 


3 


(3.2) 


18 


(20.9) 


36 


(37.9) 


26 


(30.2) 


43 


(45.3) 


13 


(15.1) 


9 


(9.5) 



MEDIAN SCORES 2.80 3.12 

x2 (4) = 25.018 SIG. = <.0001 
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